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SUMMARY 



The basi- mission of the Office of Manpower Utilization, HQ, USMC (OMU) 
is to conduct Tfsk Analyses of Mat-ine Corps Occupational Fields. In order 
to maximize its contribution to effective utilization of USMC manpower re- 
sources, Of'iU, on its own initiative, requested the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps for funding for conduct of an independenw evaluation of its Task 
Analysis program. This report summarizes studies and results of Research 
Area 5, "OMU Organization and Personnel", one of eight Research Areas into 
which the evaluation was divided by the California State University, Los 
Angeles, Foudantion research staff. 

The specific research tasks of Research Area 5 were to discover, de- 
scribe and evaluate OMU policies and procedures relative to organization, 
task a.ialysis team assignment and structure, and team member procurement; 
identify ind-'rations of less than optimal performance and alleged deficien- 
cies; design and evaluate experimental alternatives and/or modifications; 
summarize problem areas and report findinys from experiments; identify and 
evaluate options in change and preoare recommendations for action. 

This research was not conducted in a static situation. Feedback to OMU 
was provided by the research staff &s findings were made. Direct actions 
often were initiated by OMU inmediately, and OMU thus represented a "moving 
target" during the course of the study. This report is a frank discussion 
of methods and phases of the study, findings, changes that occurred during 
the study and recommendations for future actions. Organizational structure 
at the beginning and the end of the research are shown. 

One area of special concern to the research staff was not resolved by 
the end of this phase of the study. OMU has no voice in the selection of 
NCOS assigned to its staff. Some refinements In NCO qualifications for 
assignment have been made during the course of the study. However, due to 
the importance of OMU's activities in improving utilization of Marine Corps 
manpower resources, the quality of its staff is of critical importance. 
It is recommended that OMU be directly involved in the selection of NCOs 
to insure that newly assigned personnel possess the qualifications essential 
for accomplishment of its mission. 
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PREFACE 



For four years^ beginning in 1970, the United States "arlne Corps 
has maintained a continuing Task Anvilysis (TA) program, designed to study, 
discover and report, quite specifically, what flarines do in the daily per- 

m 

formance of the specific diities to which ear.h is assigned. Responsibility for 
leadership and direction in this TA program has been placed in the Office 
of Manpower Utilization (OMU) , HQ, USNC, Quantico, Virginia. 

In early 1974, the USMC contracted with the California State University. 
Los Angeles Foundation which agreed to provide a comprehensive review and 
evaluation of the entire Task Analysis program. This is one of several 
major sections of the final research reports resulting from that arrangement. 

This report is focussed on OMU ORGANIZATION and PERSONNEL, which is one 
of severa' major research arets defined by the preliminary, overall review 
as deserving particular attention. There .tre several major steps or phases 
in the Task Analysis program, and our final summary report for the project, 
to be prepared later this year, will describe our findings and their implications 
for each of these phases. 

The TA process begins with thi selection of individual occupational 
fields (Or's) to be subjected to the Task Analysis process. Thet'^a^'ter tha 
major phases of each TA project include 

1. Preliminary study phase. 

2. Observation and interview of individual Marines on their 

1 
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4. Administration of the Inventory to a sample of all Marines in 
the OF to discover the extent to which they are actually ennaoed in the 
performance of each of the listed tasks. For that purnose they describe 
in writing the breadth of their duties, indicatinq relative time spent 
on each task. 

5. Analysis of thes^ responses to discover particular patterns 
of tasks, by job title, rank and MOS. 

6. Preparation of a Task Analysis Report for each OF. with sug- 
gestions and recommendatiorvs for changinq assignments to effect improved 
utilization of the manpower assigned to all billets in the OF under 
study. 

Other sections of our final report deal wUh each of these phases, 
noted, this section is concerned with Orr;anization and Personnel in OfflJ. 
this report, the first chapter outlines the bf^oad^overage of the subject- 
Iter and the series of major steps in which existinn orocedures were iden- 
■ied and described, and specific questions for further stuoy were spelled 
:. The remaining chapters report findinns and suggestions for modification 
the process. Chapter V summarizes the research and conclusions with resnect 
OMU Organization and its appropriate use of the personnel allocated to 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



OVERVIEW 

Research Area 5 is one of eight Research Areas in the Evaluation 
of the Marine Corps Task Analysis Program by California State University, 
Los Angeles. The stated purpose of Research Area 5 was to examine criti- 
cally the management, personnel, and organizatie.ial aspects, of the Office • 
of Manpower Utilization, HQ, USMC (OMU) with the aim of iiiwurovinq over- 
all efficiency and effectiveness. This report reviews the dati gathered 
for this Research Area and discusses the findings and recownendations. 

This applied research effort was conducted during the period frcm 
July 1974, to July 1975. The specific research tasks originally defined 
for Research Area 5 and accomplished during this period are listed below: 



1. Discover and describe present OMij 
policies and procedures relative 
to organization, team assignment 
and structure, and team member 
procurement. 

2. Identify indications of less than 
optimal performance, alleged defi- 
ciencies, criticisms, etc. 

3. Collect additional data as appro- 
priate from staff reports and 
interviews. 

4. Review professional literature for 
similar/parallsl prf/blems and/or 
programs . 

5. Design a>id evaluate experimental 
alternatives and/or modifications. 
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6. a. Suimarizf! problem and suspect 
areas. 

b. Summarize and report findings 
from experiments. 

c. Identify and "valuate sponsor 
options in change. 

d. Prepare rtconmendations for 
sponsor action. 

7. Prepare final report. 

This document is the product of task 7 above. Two supplements, 
under separate covrr, were also products of Research Area o. They are en- 
titled "Program Evaluation and Review Technique (PFPT): A Planninq and 
Control Tool for Occupational Field Studies", and "Management Auditina 
as a Possible Extension of Task Analysis." 

Decision to develop the PERT manual t-as based upon our organizational 
studies that suggested techniques for planning and executing Occupational 
Field (OF) Task Analyses would enhance organizational effectiveness of VhO. 
The report provides a straightforward description of a tested technique and 
includes specific step-by-step sugoections for implementation and Mse by 
OMij. The r-eport on inanagement audltinp also came about as a result of our 
studies of the OMU organization and its functions. The purpose of the re- 
port is to indicate a possible future ext nsion of OMU'.s mission to include 
analyses o f organizatio n, mana gement, and other personnci aspects of OFs . 
As a working paper, the document briefly describes the management audit, dis- 
cusses some of Its implications for OMU, annotates s?lected literature, and 
provides other references on the subject, 

OMU AS A RESFARCH SPONSOR 

The success of any applied research effort is directly related to 

i 
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the nature of the working relationship between research team and 

the sponsor of its efforts, as well as to the receptivity of the 

sponsor to Innovation and change. 

During the initial orientation meeting for the project, members 

of OMU top management suggested three reasons for requesting an external 

agent to examine and evaluate OMU:* 

1. We don't have the time to analyze 

ourselves while carrying out our basic 
mission. 

We r?ged exposure to fresh ideas. 
3. We are too close to the problem. 

A key point stressed by OMU members at the initial meeting which 

indicated their receptivity and set the stage for a mosv productive 

working relationship was:** 

It is for tne third reason that we are hesitant 
to overdeflne the specific problem areas that we would 
like investigated. There may be more urgent problems 
than those we would list, but we could be blind to their 
existence. Furthermore* we don't want to establish an 
arbitrary frame of reference for the study at the outset 
that might narrow the scope of the study. 

We found that the "open-book" spirit this implied turned out to be 
a reality; OMU personnel have been cordial, enthusiast lc» and recep- 
tive to new ideas throughout the course of our research. In all 
phases of our sti'dies, the personnel of OMU have done everything pos- 
sible to facilitate our research efforts, and have demonstrated unusual 
initiative ^n both considering and recommending alternatives, and In 
innlementinq suggested changes. 



*9utline prepared by OMU Staff dated 21 May 1974, and entitled, 
"Preliminary Listing of Organization Goals and Expectations Regarding 
the Evaluation of the Marine Coro^^ Task Analysis Program," 
**Ib1d, 



CHAPTER li 
STUOy METHODS A.'iD PHASES 

INTRODUCTION 

The study apprjach consisted of three general phases. Each phase 
Included data gathering, data analysis, and feedbacK. In-depth per- 
sonal interviews, focused-group interviews, qiestionnaire surveys, 
direct observation methods, and mail and telephone interchanges were 
used to collect data. In all cases, individual responses have been 
♦:eld ir. strict confidence. 

In addition, secondary sources of data were reviewed as they re- 
lated to organizational, management, and personnel aspects of OMU. and 
the two supplements referred to on page 2 are products of this 
effort. 

The following description of the three study phases for Research 
Area 5 is related more to the changing focus of research during the 
study than to d efinitive time periods . In all phases, data were gath- 
ered and analyzed, and major findings and implicat.ons were reviewed 
with the top management of OMU. As with other Research Areas in the 
project, the philosophy was to share the major results of research 
efforts as the study progressea rather than to wait until the end of 
the contract period. 

This was not a stuoy of a purely historical phenomenon, nor was it 
an analysis of a static condition that would or could change only after 
research was completed. We were examining and working with a dynamic 
organization that was in fact altered during the course of the study 
as a result of internal pressures for cha'^ge. higher conmand pressures 
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altering plans ar.d priorities, internal initiatives to seize oppor- 
tunities for improvement, and contributions made by our joint re- 
search efforts. 

PHASE I 

The first phase of the study was exploratory in nature. In Uiis 
phase, we were: 1) seeking knowledge about existing OMU organization 
structure, management policies and practices, and personnel policies 
and procedures, and 2) searching for and formulating the right ques- 
tions to ask about organization, management and personnel. 

Initially, top management of OMU suggested three areas of inquiry 
for investigation which were later incorporated into Research Area 5. 

1. "Team Concept" - "Should we consider 
alternatives? 

2. What's our state of organizational 
health? 

* 

3. What skills and levels of skills do 
we need in the organization? 

The primary data-gathering effort for this phase was carried out 
during an on-site visit by two staff members of Research Area 5 during 
July of 1974. Personal interviews were held with. ever half of the 
OMU staff, including all available officers. In addition, focused-grcup 
intarviews were conducted that included all available NCOs in the office. 
The researchers also observed three Task Analysis teams in action — 
one team was in the planning stage for a forthcoming OF study. The 
other two were in the process of task inventory construction. Further, 
our researchers were briefed thoroughly on the Task Analysis 
process by one of the T.A. teams and were given a complste tour of the OMU 
facility. , 
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The large volume of data from these activities was carefully re- 
viewed and evaluated, resulting In the three intitial areas of inquiry 
listed above being given greater specificity, as well as in the expan- 
sion of the study to include additional aspects of OMU organization, 
management, and personnel. 

PHASE II 

Phase II provided a more penetrating data-gathering approach 
geared to specific topics identified in Phase I. Other on-site visits 
to OMU by members of this Research Area took place in November 1974 and 
in February 1975. 

A detaliled questionnaire (see Appendix) was prepared and pre- 
tested on the basis of Phase I efforts. It was administered to nine 
officers and 16 NCOs at OMU. Additional on-site personal in tprvipw^ 
and observations were conducted , and the research team participated in 
group discussions concerning possible organizational changes in OMU. 

Also during Phase II, two officers visited the research team's 
base. Various matters were discussed, includi;..; the anticipated * 
efficacy of reco.— .endations contemplated by the Research Area 5 team, 
and the progress of proposals relative to possible reorganization of 
OMU. 

Throughout the study, liaison was maintained with members of the 
OMU staff, and considerable research was conducted to evaluate organiza- 
tional alternatives. 
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PHASE III 

During this phase, efforts were directed toward defining problems, 
analyzing data, gathering secondary data, and reviewing with appro- 
priate OilU personnel some of the major findings and implications of earlier 
research. The products of Phase III include this report, the two 
supplementary reports mentioned previously, and substantive organizational 
^changes implemented by OMU during the course of our studies. 

SUMMARY 

A combination of primary data-gathering approaches was used for 
Research Area 5, These included individual deoth-interviews, focused- 
group interviewing, direct observation, questionnaire techniques, 
and telephone and mail interchanges. The exploratory phase helped 
identify relevant problems and assure that the researchers were asking 
the right questions. Phase II was primarily a data-gathering effort 
geared to answering questions generated in Phase I. Phase III was de- 
voted to collecting additional data, analyzing data, collaborating in 
planned organizational change efforts in OMU, and documenting research 
efforts and results. 

The following chapters are organized in sequence to report on the 
three research phases summarized above. Chapter III presents the or- 
ganization structure and management and personnel practices existing 
at the beginning o ^ the study and identifies areas and qijestlons re- 
garded as warranting further Investigation in Phase II. Chapter IV 
reviews these data and presents the major findings. Chapter V assesses 
recent OMU organizational changes as they relate to the findings of 
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CHAPTER III 
PHASE I: OVERVIEW OF OMU 
AND 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY 

DESCRIPTION OF OMU ORGANIZATION WHEN STUDY BEGAN 

The Office of Manpower Utilization was authorized a total of 16 
officers, 20 enlisted men and tv/o civilians under USMC T/0 5050. A 
block diagram of the Office appears on the next page. Although the offi 
several functions, the Marine Corps Task Analysis Frogr^m was (and 
still is) considered the central function, and this program utilized 
the bulk of office personnel- 

As shown in the diagram- the Task Analysis section of OMU was 

made up of three gnDups: 1) Top management, consisting of the Director 

and »\ssistant Director; 2) Task Analysis teams, consisting of three 
i 

officers and five enlisted marines for each of the three teams, with 
each officer in charge reporting directly to the Assistant Director; 
and 3) Staff functions of administrative, progranming/ ope rat ions, and 
MOS Manual, each reporting to the Assistant Director. The Field Music 
unit was assigned to OMU for administrative purposes only, and performs 
no functions that are related to the Task Analysis programs. 

MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

The Director and Assistant Director performed the tc^ management 
function in OMU in the areas of organizing and staffing, directing, 
controlling and planning overall OMU operations. The reporting of OMU 
efforts to higher levels in the Marine Corps and the fiscal aspects of 
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11. 

OMU operations were handled largely by top management. 

Staff functions supplemented Task Analysis Team efforts in such 
areas as typing, computer analysis of Jata, ^nd MOS Manual updating. 

Each of the Task Analysis teams conducted OF studies as a virtually 
self-contained unit and utilized staff support as outlined above. The 
tearns forpied a locus of operation in OMU since they were responsible 
for conducting OF studies from start to finish. 

Each team utilized its personnel differently in conducting OF 
studies. Two of the teams had formally assigned specialized duties to in- 
flividua: men^bers. Anot'jer team had also done this, but inforroalV and to a 
lesser extent. One team practiced "job rotation" in conjunction with 
assigning specialist duties to members, so that specialist duties such 
as filing or proofreading were exchanged among members on a regular 
basis. The teare' NCOs participated to some extent in phases one 
through six of OF studies, but this varied widely from team to team. 
For example, participation in the technical analysis of data was limit- 
ed to four nembers in one teain, while only the officers performed this 
duty in anotner. None of the teams utilized NCOs to any extent in 

writing or staffing final reports of Task Analysis Studies . 

The officer functions in all teams conformed to standard military 
procedure. The officer in charge was responsible for all team assign- 
rents, and the deputy acted as an executive officer who screened and 
coordinated correspondence, task allocation, etc., and stood in fcr the 
officer in charge in his absence, ^ 

The officer in cn^rge and the executive officer of each team 
practiced delegation of duties in varying degrees. In one teara, 

ic 
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officers were actively involved in all activities within each phase of 
an OF study. Their involvement ranged from making routine phone 
calls related to an OF study to final report preparation and writing. 
In another team, officers delegated most of the j-outine duties to NCOs. 
and were more directly involved in technical aspects of an OF stud>-. 

SELECTION AND ASSIGNMENT FOR DUTY AT OKU 

Officers. Team leaders' billets were classified as "SEP Desirable." 
so that OMU received graduate-trained team leaders after all of the 
"SEP Necessary'^ billets in the Marine Corps had been filled. The 
educational backgrounds of officers assigned to teams included four 
having the master's degree, two working toward the master's degree, 
one with an undergraduate degree, and two wUhin one or two years 
of completing the undergraduate degree. None of the officers had 
civilian experience related to Task Analysis. 

A-jout one-third of the teams' officers had specifically requested 
duty at OMU. The remainder indicated th?t thoy had either been of- 
fered the choice of OMU by their MOS sponsor or monitor and had ac- 
cepted . ir they nad assumed duty at OMU because there were no open or 
acceptable billets in their primary MOS at the tire of their decision. 

NCOs^. No formal specifications for selection and assignment of 
NCOS existed. Top management of OKU vould often send menHD--^ to the 
Enlisted Assigninent Branch requesting an NCO replacement and specify- 
ing des-lred grade/rank, and educational level. Generally, the mini- 
nium rank desired was Gy Sgt., E-7. T^ere seered to be a concensus 
among officers in DMIJ that if the man had attained £-7, he .^arj enough 
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experience in the Marine Corps for assignment to OMU. No informal 
maximum rank criteria existed, bt;t it was felt that there should be 
assurance of at least three years of service remaining before retire- 
ment. 

A widely shared view among officers was that NCOs who were Degree 
Completion Program Graduates were highly desirable for selection and 
assignment to OMU. 

None of the Teams' NCOs contacted during the study had volunteered 
for duty at OMU. All NCOs on T.A. teams were in pay grades E-7, E-8 
and E-9. Three had attended college, one had the A. A. degree, and 
thirteen had completed high school or high school equivalency programs. 

SUMMARY 

This discussion provides an overview of what were found to be the 
organizational structure and overall management and personnel selection 
and assignment practices when the study for Research Area 5 was 
started. Our research goal was to examine these facets of OML' in 
more detail to determine problem areas and opportunities for in^jrove- 
ment. 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS TO 3E EXPLORED 

As pointed out in Chapter II, Phase I of the study was exploratory 
and resulted in the formulation of research questions to be further 
investigated in Phase II. The major questions that resulted from 
Phase I are as follows: 

Organization Structure: 

1. What are the advantages and disadvantages 



of the ^rr^sent team structure in relation 
to the efficient and effective completion 
of OF studies? 

a. How should present team size and 
composition be changed to improve 
performance? Is "down time" a 
function of team size* or are there 
different ways of scheduling duties 
that might be more effective? 

2. What modifications to organization 
design night capitalize on Individual 
talents and skills more fully? 

a. Should there be more centralization/ 
specialization or less? 

Management Practices : 

1. How are planning and coordination for 
OF studies accomplished, and how could 
they be in^roved? 

2. On what basis should individuals and 
teams be evaluated for performance? 

3. How effective are communication 
practices within and among teams? 

4. Is the three-year tocr of duty at OMU 
enough time for Individuals to learn 
Task Analysis and to contribute 
effectively to the mission of OMd? 

5* What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the practice of having 
OF studies conducted by "ntlye" 
personnel, i.e,, officers and NCOs 
who have neither experience nor 
training in an OF being studied? 

Personnel Selection and Assignment : 

1. Are rhe present criteria for selecting 
officers and NCOs for duty at OMU 
adequate? 

2. Are there additional qualities or 
capabilities that should be sought in 
OMU personnel assignnients? 
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Morale : 

1. What is the overall organizational climate? 

2. Are there dysfunctional conflicts or other 
factors that impede team work? 

Preparation of Final Reports of Task 
Analysis Studies : 

1. How could tht process of preparing the 
final report be improved? 

SUIiMARY 

These research questions were explored in Phase II, and the 
discussici of data collected appears in the next chapter. Two addi- 
tional problem areas directly related to Research Arej 5 should be 
mentioned. First, during Pnase I, o rientation to and training in 
iask_jj>riia^l^^^sis were deternined to be significant for the focus of 
further research; Research Area 5 in the project was created for 
this purpose. 

Second, it was determined that since the scope of study in other 
P.esearci .Areas of ti.e project did not include assessing final report 
p reparatio n, as a .hase of Task Analysis, it should be incorporated 
as part of Research Area 5, Phase II efforts. 



CHAPTER IV 
PHASE II: SUMMARY DISCUSSION OF THE 
DATA AND FINDINGS 

INTRODUCTION 

Reviewed in this Chapter are the data gathered in Phases I and il 
of Research Area 5, as described on pages 5 and 6 of Chapter II of this 
report. In each of the major sections — Organization Structure, 
Management Practices, and Personnel Selection and Assignment — the 
research questions raised during our studies are accompanied by a 
summarization of data. 

ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 

Research question* What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
the present team structure in relation to the efficient and effective 
completion of OF studies? 

Findings , Two reasons were given for having a team structure. 
First, as one officer stated, "OMU was originally organized this way, 
it seeT;ed to work all right, and we stayed with it." Second, it was 
pointed out that "self-sufficient" team organization was consistent 
with the "Marine Corps spirit.'^ The basic advantage of team structure 
appeared to be that it provided a locus of control in conducting OF 
studies, and gave team members a "sense of be.onging" that would be 
compatible with their prior Marine Corps experience. In addition, 
one officer indicated that team structure provided a competitive 

^Research questions discussed in this Chapter are listed on pp, 13 
and 14 in Chapter HI of this report, 
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atmosphere in the Office, However, competitiveness was found to be 
more of a disadvantage than an advantage, end very few in the Office 
felt that the net effect of team structure resulted in healthy competi- 
tion. 

Disadvantages of team stru^cture were summarized by one officer as 
fol lows: 

It has divided the Branch into separate offices, 
staffed with personnel with different Marine Corps back- 
grounds. This separation becomes apparent In areas of 
cooperation among studies, social activities, and general 
ha^'mony among teams, 

A frequently expressed view was that the team concept did not 
fully capitalize on expertise within each team, and that this structure 
resulted in inter- team compctitlcr. ^Ivicii, in turn, thwarted eff'^ctive 
communication and the sharing of information. Lack of standardization 
for conducting OF studies was also attributed to team structure and 
competition, and this was viewed as a negative result. 

Within teams, some conflict between officers and NCOs was noted, 
particularly in the opinions of enlisted men. These Marines viewed the 
structure as a hindrance to the group process and felt that their 
efforts were not appreciated by the officers. Several commented on a 
desire for stronger leadership, more definitive orders and instructions, 
less changing of task assignments after they were made, and more emphasis 
JDOn the tean concept in their approach to the OF study. Many NCOs reported 
they did not narticipate in the planning or final report Dhases and had 
only limited responsibility in the analysis of data. Because of this, 
rnany felt the'^r skills were not being used effectively- Many 
officers expressed tne opinion that the NCOs were of limited value 
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in the studies; this opiiiion seemed evident to the NCOs. 

Research question s. How should present team size and composition 
bo changed to improve performance? Is "down time" a function of team 
size, or are there different ways of scheduling or allocating duties 
that might be more effective? 

Findings , All of the officers except one, and half of the en- 
listed men agreed that teams were too large . The general feeling was 
that smaller teams would allow for more effective coordination and 
communication within the team and would keep all team rembers occupied. 
Of those who thought the present team size appropriate, Sf iral felt 
that the current number of ir-embers was needed only for certain phases 
of the study, particularly during observation and interviewing, inven- 
tory construction, and inventory administration. 

In a focused group interview with NCOs, one of the researchers 
asked, '^If I were an NCO and about to join OMU, wtiat aJ^ice would you 
give ne?" One response was, * Td tell you to bring your coffee cup." 
The discussion ^hat ensued indicated that substantial "down time" 
existed. Further i'tvestigatlon revealed that the work load of the 
tear had as much to do with "down time" as with the under-utilization 
of NCOs in various phases of OF studies. Thus, Improved scheduling of 
work within the team and/or increased delegation of duties to NCOs 
would not totally eliirlnate "down time ." 

Several irdividuals expressed the opinion that the team should be 
corriDosed only of officers, but most felt a team Tr»ade up of ere or two 
officers and two to four enlisted men would be most effective . A fre- 
cuent suggestion was to include a trained analyst in each team to aid 

or 
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in more technic&i areas of analysis. 

Research questions . What modifications to organization design 
might capitalize on Individual talents and skills more fully? Should 
there be more centralization/specialization, or less? 

findin^s^. One suggested change was to eliminate the team struc- 
ture in favor of having a central pool of task analysts from which to 
draw for each study on the basis of skills and team size needed. As 
discussed in more detail in the next chapter, a modified form of this 
approach was eventually adopted. Initial reactions to this suggestion 
were mixed. Many were very skeptical and seemed to feel the team con- 
cept was "sacred" and any other form of organization would be a radical 
and undesirable departure from tradition. A few, particularly officers, 
were reluctant to cctnmit themselves when the suggestion was first 
proffered but apparently thought the idea had substantial merit. 

NCOS generally preferred more specialization in duties at OMU. 
Virtually all of them desired more specificity in their assignments 
and more concrete definitions of their jobs. Most of the officers 
were aware of this but thought that the team approach was better 
suited to utilizing NCOs as generalists rather than specialists. Two 
of the teams had made formal assignment of specialist duties to NCOs, 
and according to the NCOs, this was desirable. The view that "NCOs 
want to know exactly what to do" was expressed by officers and NCOs 
alike. 

SUMMARY 

THe pasic finding was widespread discontent with the traditional tejn 
^PSJ!P.^SJ[' The disadvantages of lack of inter-co..imuni cation among teams, 
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dysfunctional competition, and the feeling that individuals, especially 
NCO3, were not fully utilized, far out-waighsd any advantages Ir^ 
addition, it was felt that team size was too large and contributed to 
"down-time ". More specialization was desired by NCOs and sut>stantial 
modification to existing team structure was suggested. 

MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

Research question . How can planning and coordination for OF 
studies be improved? 

Findings . Opinions of officers were almost evenly divided be- 
tween those who felt that all team members should be involved in plan- 
ning for OF studies and those who felt that planning should be re- 
stricted to officers. A higher proportion (almost two-thirds) of NCOs 
felt all team members should be included in planning for an OF study. 

Officers and NCOs were evenly divided in their views regarding 
whether or not task assignments were well defined and coordinated. 
The NCOs stressed the belief that officers were often not specific about what 
they wanted. Reconmendations to improve coordination included holding 
w eekly neetin gs to advise all team members of the current status of 
studies, developing more effective coordination between the team 
leader and the assistant (suggested by an assistant team leader), and 
establishing stan dard 0|)erating procedures (SOP) for the studies (fre- 
quently suggested by botli officers and NCOs). 

In preparing for an OF study, officers emphasized the need for 
establishing s tandard procedures , developing gui delines for gathering 
data, and dii fining areas of responsibilit y. Overall, more precision 
in outlining tasks and procedures was stressed. The NCOs mentioned 

ERIC 
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such things as d efining objective s and cutlininq procedures , but 
their predominant concern was in establishing a greater degree of 
t eamwork . 

A sample of responses from NCOs to the abnve research question follows: 

"Officers take all the responsibility." 
"More leadership is needed — there is no teamwork." 
"Tasks and goals are not clearly defined." 
"Tasks are not assigned consistently." 
"Some personnel are not trained for their tasks." 
"The military-hierarchy promotes competition among 
members. " 

Research question . On what basis should individuals and teams be 
evaluated for performance? 

Findings . Most individuals believed the team should be evaluated 
on the basis of the en d result of tiie stud ;/.-- how well objectives 
were achieved, quality of output, cost savings, and the like. One 
officer stated that there should be no team evaluation "because the 
entire study reflects the leader." 

Overall, it was felt that individual evaluations should be based 
on individual performance in terms of contribution to the team, ini- 
tiative, attituds> and ability to execute directive s. Several NCOs 
mentioned that the evaluation should not be based on the fact that the 
individual "is an NCO" and should take into consideration that they 
are out of ^heir field of specialization. 

Only three of the NCOs felt they were evaluated on the basis of 
perfonnanre, and two of them felt personaltty factors influenced the 
evaluations . The others said they didn't know how they were being 
evaluated, or that they thought evaluations were subjective and based 
on personality, military bearing, and, ''whether or not he says 'SIR'". 
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Two were satisfied with the evaluation process, as long as there were 
no personality clashes with the supervisor, while ten expressed various 
levels of dissatisfaction. 

The officers believed the evaluations were based upon planning 
ability, military fitness reports, ability to execute directives, and 
"performance as a Marine dress, conduct, bearing, attitude, — and 
as a task analyst". Officers were generally more satisfied with the 
evaluation process, although they also expressed some discontent be- 
cause of lack of both training for the job and guidelines as to the 
basis of the ratings . Several individuals reported that all analysts 
were Judged on the same basis, without taking into consideration 
length of service at OMU, experience' in various phases of the studies, 
or related factors. 

Research guestion . How effective are communication practices 
within and among teams? 

Findings . Generally, comnuni cation appeared to be good among 
members of any given team . On the other hand, members of all teams 
jioted that there was very little interaction among teams. Some felt 
that t eams were too isolated , and because of this there was very 
litule Interaction except when a big problem arose. Other comments 
related to the fact that each team learned by its own trial and error. 
The need was cited for more sharing of experiences, mistakes, as well 
as special technigues found effective in handling certain problems. 
There seeme-^ to be a general concensus that although interaction 
among teams m recommended and encouraged, very little takes place 
a mong enlisted men on different teams . Fairly good liaison appeared 
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to exist among the officer team leaders themselves. 

There was also conmendation for the institution of group seminars , 
tie first of wnici) was neld in June, 1974. Tearr, members almost 
unanirriously agreed that seminars were an excellent way to share inform- 
ation and solve problems encountered in the studies. 

Some of the presentations made in tne first seminar, which focused 
on how each team conducted the Study Phase of Task Analysis, provide 
an interesting insight into inter-team communication, competition, and 
effects of team structure. An NCO indicated that the presentation 
made by his Kem leader was not accurate and was geared more to "im- 
pressing others" than "telling it like it is." Further questioning 
reveuled that even officers conceded that there was some e xaggeration in 
the seminars . 

Another aspect of communication, or lack of it in this case, is 
revealed by the following comment by a senior NCO: 

Work relations could be improved. No one 
wants to feel he can't carry his load. I've had 
18 years of experience in the Marine Corps and 
now I've been put into an unknown situation. 
Tm not going to ask questions, it makes me look 
bad. And yet» I'm supposedly researching some- 
thing that will change a Marine's career 

This view was shared by other NCOs — they were hesitant to admit 
ignorance by asking questions . Another comnent was: "I'm not going 
to go to another team and ask a question; it shows we don't know 
what we're doing." In sum, absence of effective communication, espe- 
cially among teams, was probably a symptom of other problems such as 
team structure, competition^ and lack of training . 

Research question . Is the three-year tour of duty at OMU enough 
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time for individuals to learn Task Analysis and contribute effective- 
ly to the mission of OMU? 

Findings . Length of service at OMU ranged from less than six 
months to more than three years. Very few of the Office meirtbers' 
only two officers and five enlisted men — had participated in an OF 
study from start to finish. It was learned that an individual's level 
of confidence In his Task /ijialysis abilities was not necessarily re« 
lated to length of service, since some relatively new team members 
expressed confidence in their abilities while others with several 
years of experience did not feel sure of themselves. One officer 
said his level of confidence wcs "reasonable in view of the manner in 
which I was not trained," and an NCO said he was "still not qualified 
not because I'm not capable but because Tm not given the opportu- 
nity to utilize my talent du3 to the rank system and the lack of 
understanding of the NCOs* situation at OMU by some officers." 

A frequently quoted statement was, "It takes at least a year for 
new TCmbers to become useful in Task Analysis.*' This observation was 
repeated so often, by officers and enlisted men alike, it appear*ed to 
be an "article of faith" in OMU, as one officer described it. The 
basic reason for this was that .^fter a year or so in OMU, a member 
would have been exposed to most, if not all, phases of Task Analysis, 
and would, therefore, be "trained-" This clearly illustrated the OJT 
approach to training The fact that a new member of OMU might spend 
as much as one-half of his tour as an apprentice in training was re- 
garded by virtually all officers and NCOs as in efficient and ineff ec- 
ti ve. 
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Compounding ♦:he problem was the fact that unless overlap existed between 
the r-,ber ending hii tour and his replacement, the new member had to 
leam completely what the incumbent had gained fror.j OJT. This, plus 
the fact that very little recorded history of exparience exists . n«ans 
that in the absence of formal training, the "article of faith" was 
probably accurate. 

The basic finding was that formal training in Task Analysis would 
be essential to soortening the unproductive time of new menfcers .join- 
IngJiMLI. It was recognized that formal training could not entii-^ly 
substitute for on-the-job experience, but it was felt that the train- 
ing period could be compressed so t^iat a greater portion of the three- 
year tour would be used in effective contributions to the mission of OMU. 

Another aspect of the three-year tour of duty was timing . Almost 
all agreed that i t would be better if OMU were not the last tour be- 
fore retirement. One officer expressed this opinion: 

A senior NCO spends 15 or so years getting 
to the top in his MOS — it's the capstone in 
his career. If all of a sudden, he's sent to 
OMU. he's away from what he kr.ows and doesn't 
have the respect he wants. NCOs would be more 
motivated while they're here if they knew they 
would return to their MOS. 

Research question. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 

the practice of having OF studies conducted by "naive" personnel. I.e. 

officers and NCOs who have neither experience nor training in an OF 

being studied? 

Findings . According to all OMU personnel contacted, the principal 
advantage of utilizing naive analysts was that it enabled the team to 
approach the study objectively. Bias from past experience, it was 
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maintained, could be minimized. For sorrje studies, an OMU member who 
was from the OF being studied would be made available as a local source 
of information. As far as could be determined, there was unanimous 
concurrence with the "naive approach," and it appeared to havo no signifi 
cant d isadvantages . 

SUMMARY 

The major findings regarding Management practices are 
listed below: 

1. There w^s expressed need for s tandard operating 
procedures which would assist in planning and 
coordinating OF studies. 

2. Teamwork would probably be enhanced if more team 
members were involve d in planning and preparing" 
for OF studi es: ^ ^ 

3. Widespread discontent among NCOs existed relative 
to how they were evaluated for perfonnance. 

4. There was no apparent consensus on how teams 
should be evaluated for performance. 

5. Coimunicati on/interaction among teams was viev/ed 
as ineffective or non-existent , 

6. Lack of effective communication prevented 
learning from other's experiences and hindered 
improvement in the conduct of OF studies. 

7. Poor cor^ni cation appeared to be mainly a symp- 
tom of problems related to team structure and 
competition, and lack of training. 

8. The 3-year tour of duty at OMU is acceptable if 
t raining could be developed to shorten the 
Teaming perfod for new members. 

9. It would be desirable if a) some overlap in time 
could b3 arranged for those leaving and their 
replacement, and b) one tour of duty remained 
after an NCQ compler.es duty at unu. 



10. 



The approach of utilizing naive analysts on OF 
studies appeared to have no significant disad- 
vantages * 
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PERSONNEL SELECTION AND ASSIGNMENT 

Research question . Are the present criteria for selecting officers 
and NCOs for duty at OMU adequate, or are there additional qualities or 
capabilities that should be sought in OMU personnel assignments? 

b indings . It was generally agreed that the ;->ractict? of having the 
team leader designated as "SEP desirable" was very useful to OMU and 
contributed to providing high-quality team leaders. For many officers, 
selection for duty at OMU was an honor . Almost all officers felt that 
being attached to HQMC was career enhancing, although being away from 
their primary MOS was not particularly desirable to them. For some 
officers, OMU represented a payback tour for education completed at 
Marine Corps expense. 

It was found that most of the officers had some graduate education 
and, therefore, possessed some skills in such areas as research methods 
and analysis, and report writing. These capabilities were viewed as 
highly desirable for Task Analysis. 

Regarding selection of NCOs for duty at OMU, a frequent comment, 
particularly from officers, was that an NCO had to be in the top 10 
percent in his MOS before he could be selected for Task Analysis. 
This criterion was known to NCOs but apparently not believed. Very 
seldom did NCOs suggest that selection for duty at OMU was based upon 
competence in one s OF. NCOs were almost unanimously negative in 
their comnents on being selected for Task Analysis most did not 
knt. ny they had been assiKj'^ ed, or they believed they were simply an 
"?v.. ■ at the time of an opening at OMU. 

There was a consensus about several qualities an NCO shoula possess : 

o 
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good communication skills, ability to get along with others, and some 
college experience. It was particularly stressed that the ability of 
an NCO to write clearly and gramnatically should be an integral part 
of selection for assignment to OMU- 

Some disagreement existed regarding the value or need for E-9's 
in Task Analysis. Some viewed them as "misfits" who were close to 
retirement and should have been performing in their primary MOS. Ad- 
ditionally, some officers expressed the view that they were "too 
pressed in their wa^s." Another opinion was that having a senior en- 
listed man on the team was valuable because "there is need for regi- 
mentation and a focal point for dissemination of orders." 

Summary , The present practice of assigning officers with high 
education levels is viewed as adequate for duty at OMU. No addition- 
al capabilities were stressed as necessary for officers. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed regarding selection and assignment 
of NCOs^ a.id both officers and NCOs agreed on certain qualifications, 
such as communication skills, an NCO should possess for duty at OMU. 

MORALE 

This section summarizes some of the past discussion that relates 
to morale and provides some additional insights into the feelings 
about duty at OMU. 

Res earch question s. What is tiie overall organizational c iraacc; 
Ar- dysfunctional conflicts or other factors that impede team- 

WO. .x; 

Findings . Morale among officers appeared to be quite high. As 
mentioned earlier, duty at OMU Is viewed by som^* as an honor, and they 
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generally thought th*? work they were doing was important and provided 
a great deal of personal satisfaction. However, two officers indica- 
ted that they had revised their Marine Corps aspirations downward as a 
result of HQMC experiences: "Now I know how promotion boards really 
work; I used to want to be Com-Tandant of the Marine Corps. I've 
seen guys really screwed in fitness reports." 

In contrast, morale of many NCOs appeared quite low, some officer- 
NCO conflict was noted in responses of enlisted men. Many were 
dissatisfied, and a few seemed bitter about being attached to OMlJ. 
Several shared a feeling of "scared as hell after I got here," as one 
put it -- insecurity, and having to perform duties they were not trained 
to do. In a focused-groiip session with NCOs, there was general agreement 
with the statement made by one participant: "We're supposed to do research. 
We don't even know what the word means!" 

In surma ry, NCOs seemed to resent their service at OfflJ . and some 
felt that the duty hurt their careers and put them at a considerable 
disadvantage with respect to promotions and recognition within the 
Marine Corps. One NCO believed that 3 years was too long. He felt 
that a man in a highly skilled field "gets rusty when away from his 
MOS for so long and tends to lose much of his expertise." 

Two additional factors, not discussed above, were found to affect 
morale in a negative way. The fi st related to NCOs and apparently 
was a result of their attachment to the HQ Battalion. Originally, 
their att=ichment was for "Administrative" purposes only, but this was 
changed 2 or 3 years ago. The res-jlt was that NC Os are assigned to 
extra auty that is not pj;rt of their primary Task Analysis assignment. 
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e.g., O.D. watch. Aside from regarding extra duties as a nuisance, 
several co-.-rented that if they had been "hand selected, and OMU was 
so 'special,'" why did tiiey have to perform extra duty? Also related 
to this was the requirement to attend periodic battalion training 
classes, viewed by many as repetitive and a waste of time. 

One frequently expressed factor was a source of discontent to 
officers and NCOs alike. Although assignment to OMU was considered 
shore duty, many team members were away from home for up to three 
months out of each year . 

FINAL REPORT PREPARATION 

Research question . How could the process of preparing the final 
report be improved? 

Findings . Both officers and NCOs expressed the opinion that the 
final reports lacked thoroughness and accuracy . iXOs were especially 
critical, reporting that m uch data were disto r ted or omitte d in order 
to project final results and recommendations that would be accepted, 
rather'trian presenting data as actually found. 

The comments by one team leader sunnarize some of the findings on 
this subject: 

The written format we use varies from the 
Marine Corps Manual format. Task Analysis is 
deviating from this. Why? Doesn't make sense. 
Why not give a team the opportunity to write a 
better report? The present format doesn't allow 
for better write-ups and may be leaving import- 
ant things out, like 'alter latives. ' 

We review recomnendations with sponsors 
and monitors and make changes. You could find 
legitimate things wrong in the Marine Corps and 
they get deleted because two guys at HQMC don't 
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li ke them . That's the reason for our great bat- 
ting average. One team reconmended a new MOS 
once; they justified and documented it. They 
were laughed cut of the sponsor's office. 
Really embarrasing. This got to them and they 
said, 'OK, never again.' They wera compromised, 
and it affected the team significantly. 

Suggested means of improving the reports included having greater 
team participation -- mentioned by NCOs -- better documentation , and 
inclusion of actual data. 

It is interesting to note that many officers believed that NCOs 
provided significant input into final reports, while only one NCO was 
of that opinion. Recommendations for the actual writing of the re- 
ports were: compilation of many "mln! -reports" , having each team 
member write a draft, and incorporate parts of all the drafts into tl-e 
final report; and use of a centralized team of technical writers mo 
would have responsibility for writing all final reports. 

All res;jondents reported receiving little feedback on their 
studies. That which was received was "both good and bad", with of- 
ficers indicating "mostly bad from staffing" and stating that the re- 
ports "create hate and discontent at HQHC." NCOs reported "very little 
filters down." Sources of feedback were primarily HQMC staff, brief- 
ings by team leaders, and routing sheets with comnpnts. 

This scarcity of feedback seemed to be very significant in ampli - 
fying the discontent with OMU duty, since It may have indicated to OMU 
personnel" that the Office was a "stepchild" of the Marine Co^ps whose 
efforts and accomplishments go unnoticed . 

SUmm COMMENTS ON THE FINDINGS 

In every instance, we found that personnel in OMU were eager to 
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provide candid views regarding their perceptions and evaluations of 
OMU organization, structure, management practices, policies, and the 
like. When reviewing the findings in this chapter, one should bear in 
mind that overall there was exhibited a great deal of respect, confi- 
dence, and trust dmr^g O MU members , as well as admiration that top 
management would solicit and support thorough study by outsiders . Ir 
all cases, respondents' su^^gestions for change and criticisms of pre- 
sent policies, procedures, or practices were offered in a spirit of 
being constructive for the organization as a whole rather than in a 
self-serving, vindictive, cr destructive manner. 

No matter how skilled the researchers are in interview or survey 
tec.niques, the organizational context and atmosphere are critical in 
obtaining ncn^st, accurate, and complete data. We believe that the high 
quality o f data obtained can be attributed in great measure to the OMU 
members themselves, and to the receptive atmosphere crea t ed by top management . 
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CHAPTER V 
PHASE III: CONCLUSIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

Two important factors should be kept in mind when reviewing the 
findings. First, these data do not "stand alone" — they must be con- 
sidered in the context of an organization undergoing intensive self- 
examination. Second, rather than the researchers assuming a passive 
role, they often pointed out findings to OMU management during the 
research process. Forthright actions often were initiated imnediately, and 
in some esses management had anticipated the research findings. In 
this sense, represented a "moving target." 

THE PROCESS LEADING TO ORGANIZATION CHANGE IN OMU 

In parallel with Phase II research efforts, changes in organization 
structure were being considered within OMU. As indicated in the pre- 
vious chapter, many individuals had specific ideas as to how OMU should 
be structured, and the researchers participated in several informal 
discussions of the problem. An ad hoc committee consisting of team 
leaders and chaired by the Assistant Director was established to devtv 
l op and examine alternatives. It was not a foregone conclusion that 
OMU organization structure would be changed, but the management clirrate 
for constructive dialog on the subject existed. 

Although the research effort k^s to some extent a cause for recon- 
si deration, jf OMU organization structure, and provided inputs for dis- 
cussion, : r, ^ai clear that DM: members themselves had seized the oppor- 
tunity for self-examination and improvement. Although one officer 
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comnented that "the process of organizational changes really began 
when the research project started," It was a combination of internal 
and external factors that Initiated serious consideration and eventual 
'iniplementation of planned organization changes in OMU. 

Two external factors, factors largely beyond the control of UMU, 
or of research staff neruers were important in considering reorganization. 
The first v.as related to staffing difficulties within HOMC. The physical 
separation of OMU from toe Arlington Annex made it difficult to maintain 
direct contacts at the action officer level to facilitate the staffing pro- 
cess. The team concept meant that each team prepared its staffing proposals 
in Task Anal.,sis separately, tnereby increasing the difficulty for face- 
to-face contact and coordination. 

The second factor had to do with the anticipated future workload 
of OMU. Since OMU had studied many of the occupational fields once. 
^^'■^ because TAP funds were becoming increasingly scarce, top manage- 
ment of OMU perceived neither the need nor the capability for continuing 
the Task Analysis Program at the same level of effort as during the 
previous five years. In fact, projecting to February 1976, only about 
four new studies per year were contemplated. Therefore, a reorganiz a- 
tion and reduction in sl2e of CMU •--.as expected. 

It was generally agreed internally that although the team con- 
cept in Task Analysis was consistent with organizational approaches 
In tr.j .'.arine Corps and provided a locus cf control for conducting CF 
studies, 1t had contributed to the following major probleTis: 

1. Ijcn-standardizatio'i in the conduct of OF studies 
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2. Dys functional competition among teams that 
prevented effective ccramunication. 

3 . In effective manpoy/er utilizati on w1 th i n 
teams which contributed to substantial 
d own time. 

In addition, since there was virtually no formal training program , 
the fact that many team members were utilized as "general ists" in Task 
Analysis meant that as much as one year or more of OJT was .'.ecessary 
before proficiency could be attained in various duties . 

A consensus was reached that structural change could contribute 
to enhancing organizational effectiveness. It was also recognized 
^^^^ structural change , rather than being a substitute for improve- 
ment, sh ould be cotifcinad with other actions . 

Several alternatives were developed by the ad hoc committee, anc 
the advantages and disadvantages of each were discussed. Alternatives 
ranged from retention of the basic team, reduced in size and modified 
to include civilian specialists in such areas as cluster analysis and/ 
or report writing, to a natrix form of organization where staff needs 
would be drawn from a manpower pool on an "as available and as needed" 
basis. The adopted organization change was a compromise between these 
two. 

THE RESULTING CHANSES IN OMU ORSANIZATION 

The revised table of organization appears on the following page. A 
Task Analysis project is assigned to a Study Unit comprised of two 
officers . Captain or Major in rank. The Study Unit is responsible for 
the project from its inception until the initial Task Analysis report 
has beer, passed to the the Operations/Support Unit for final report 
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writing and staffing. 

The Study Unit has temporary augmentation support, as nev>ded . 
from the Operations/Support Unit for each Task Analysis function. 
Such support could include asfHtr-nce with observation and 
interviewing, task inventory adminis-^ration, data transcription, 
and the like. The Heed, Task Analysis Section, allocates per:^onne l 
resources in support of t^p rwo Study Units , and in support of the 
Analysis Officer and the Documentation Officer , in accordance with 
priorities assigned by the Head, Task Analysis Section. 

Within the fomal reorganization, explicit attention is given to 
specialization. Computer programming, data analysis, and documenta- 
tion (repo rt writing) are specific areas of specialization . Members 
of the Support Element are to be semi -specialized and will concentrate 
most of their training and effort in one or two Task Analysis phases 
in order to become expert in those areas. At the same time, flexibi- 
lity is retained in the interest of maximum utilization of personnel 
resources, so that anj^ Support Unit member may be assigned to any 
T ask Analysis project. The project assigrenent(s) of a Support Unit 
member may be to ore of the Study Units, to the Analysis Officer, to 
the Documentation Officer, or as otherwise directed by the Head, Task 
Analysis Section. 

The Head, Task Analysis Section, has overall responsibility for 
projects assigned to the Task Analysis Section, and he reports to the 
Assistant Director. In addition, this officer is designated as Task 
Analysis Training Officer and establishes and conducts or supervises 
all training prograas related to t>ew members and continuing training 
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programs for all Section merrbers in the Task Analysis process. 

In summary, a locus of operational attention is the Study Unit . 
Each unit plans and organizes a study in a manner similar to that 
practiced with the previous team concept. The principal difference 
is that the Operations/Support Unit provides technical and adminis- 
trative services, freeing the Study Unit from 1) time-consuming, low- 
skill tasks, such as inventory administration, and 2) specialized, 
high-skin tasks, such as data processing and technical analysis. 
SjJeci alizaticn 1s extended to editing final reports and HQMC staffing. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE ORGANIZATION CHANGE TO FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

The reorganization of OMU became effective on 15 June 1975. At 
the time preparing this report, it was too early to assess the 
efffects of the; changes in relation to the research data presented in 
Chapter IV. However, it is possible to di tuss potential strengths 
of the new organ izati en, as well as its potential weaknesses or 
trouble spots compared to findings of the study, and to o*fer 
suggestions relative to future actions. 

Potential strengths . As pointed out in ad hoc COTmittee discus- 
sions and research team contributions, the nevi organization provides 
tne following advantages: 

"^^ Specialization where appropriate : It should 
encourage the development of special exoertise 
in several of the more difficult functions of 
Task Analysis instead of relying on every tean; 
TKnber to be a master of many skllls. 

2. Flexibility in manpower utilization : Assign- 
ment of NCOS is given a great deal more flexi- 
bility — they can be esnployed where needed. 
T*iis should reduce dowrrtime while providing 
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the NCO with raore specifically defined job 
duties. 

3. Standardization and training ; This has both 
internal and external features* Internal ly. 
the isolation, self-sufficiency and the re- 
sultant competitive nature of the previous 
team app>t>ach thwarted standardization. These 
factors also hindered overall improvement in 
conducting Task Analysis because of the re- 
luctance to share ideas and experiences. 
Since elements of the new organization must 
rely on each other and are inter-dependent, 
and since training is a formal part of the 
new organization, standardization would not 
o-^ly appear feasible, but probably essential.* 

Externally, by combining all Task Analysis 
under a single unit, and by consolidation of 
those functions such as report writing and 
staffing by which OMU inten x ^s with out- 
side groups and individuals, a more standard- 
ized approach and integrated image of the 
Task Analysis Program is likely to result. 

It appears that the new organizational structure introduces fea- 
which can ovgrcoi?ie the three major weaknesses found in the pre- 
vious team structu.-g : non-standardization, dysfunctional conpetition, 
and manpower disutilization. Overall, our conclusion is that the new 
form of organization represents a healthy departure from the tradi- 
tional structure of OMU and could lead to <tefinite improvefnents in the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the office* 

Potent-: al weaknesses. As mentioned, there has been too little 
experience with the n^ew structure to provide an initial critical assess- 
ment. However, it may be worthwhile to indicate scwne likely trouble 



♦The need for standardization was recognized by CMU inanagement, and 
another ad hoc committee was established to develop SOP. The result of 
their worfc at the time of preparing this report, had resulted in draft 
SOP documents covering about one-third of the Task Analysis process- 
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spots which 9Mli maBagement may wish to monitor. The following list of 



such possible problem areas is derived from 1) early discussion of the 
ad_hoc corriittee relative to possible disadvantages of the new struc- 
ture, 2) the findings of the research in Phase II, 3) the researchers' 
knowledge of OMU organization and personnel, and 4) the experience of 
other organization structures. 



^- Effective coordination and planning : Since 
individuals in OMU may be working with dif- 
ferent people and on different project 
assignments during the same time period, 
without coordination and planning of activi- 
ties, manpower and resources would appear 
to be a likely problem unless explicit 
procedures and useful techniques were es- 
tablished. The use of a PERT approach 
would seem to Ideal under the new~stnic- 
|ure since it was designed for the kind of 
"project management concept" now being em- 
ployed in OMU. The use of PERT as a tool 
should assist OMU management in planning and 
staffing, ir -^source allocation, and in 
controlling and evaluating project assign- 
ments. 

2- Clear-cut resLonsibil ity and accountability : 
umuce the self-sufficient team where these 
could be pin Toint^d, the new structure could 
diffuse respo sibility and accountability to the 
extent that considerable conflict jraong indivi- 
duals and groups might result. Clarity and 
cu;3sistency - 'who reports to whom" is es- 
ertial, anc^ ,s related to judicious coordin- 
ation ?-d r active planning discussed above. 

■>der thtf new structure, fitness report prt- 
paration would seem to be a more complex and 
sensitive area. For exansple. Individuals in 
tr.e Operations/Support Unit may have worked 
together while h-aving simultaneous temporary 
assignments to both Study Units during the 
report-:ng period. Tnertfore, data and assess- 
ment for fitness reports nay hsve to reflect 
perfomance under ncre vaned conditions than 
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before.* As always, perceptiori of equity and 
fairness will have Important influences on 
cooperation, teamwork, and overall morale. 

3. Increased informal organizat ion: Eenea.h the 
clo^k of formal relationships indicated •'n 
OMU's new table of organization will bs a i.iore 
complex system of social relationships called the 
informal organization. It will have a powerful 
influence upon productivity and job satisfaction. 

Under the previous structure, the informal 
organization was apparently limited priraaiily 
to team menrfjership. However, the new structure 
mitigates competition and may expand the range, 
complexity and importance of the informal or- 
ganization. There are two noteworthy features 
of informal organization relevant here. First, 
it has been observed that in other organizations 
with similar structures, the infomal organi- 
zatiOT can function to resist substantive 
change, foster ruraor and encourage role conflict 
because of actions that are at variance with what the 
organization regards as appropriate behavior. Second, 
Influences of the inforasl organization could be especially 
detrimental in OMU if favoritism develops. For 
example, if either a) the same individuals in 
the Operations/Support Unit get all the undesi- 
rable work, or b) the same Individuals are consis- 
tently given the preferred job assignments, those 
"left out" or not favored could exert dissatis- 
faction through the infor^l organization. 

None of the above effects of infonaal organization 
r may occur. This brief discussion is presented 

' merely to highlight the potential importance of 

informal organization implicit in the new OMU 

stn-cture. 

Job stagnation and boredom : Clearly, the new 
organization structure encourages increased 
specialization. .Aside frotn the many benefits of 
specialization already noted, a negative 



*A further example of the initiative of OJll was "OMU ftenorandjm #6-75; 
Fitness Reports," dated 2 July 1975. This mero appears to anticipate the 
potential problems outlined here and prescribes fitness r^noy-tina 
procedures consistent with the varied working conditions under the new 
organization. 
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result could be repetitive work that pro- 
vides little challenge. 

Task inventory administration is an example 
of a job particularly vulnerable to this 
problem. Not only could this work itself 
become boring, but also the job requires 
considerable travel, already revealed to 
be a source of dissatisfaction. 

Although specialization is desirable, job 
rotation will probably be necessary to 
prevent stagnation and provide opportuni t i es 
for personal growth. 

5. Myopia in the Task Analysis process : Directly 
related to the previous item, increased 
specialization could lead to ""tunnel vision" 
in conducting Task Analysis. If individuals 
are not permitted a certain aRiount of job 
rotation, cr are not allowed to understand or 
participate In varied duties in Task Analysis, 
job pennanence could seriously hinder developnent 
of new ideas or techniques. 

6- Sp ^:if';ci^>' and more control in personnel 
selection and assignment : An additional 
effect of increased specialization is the 
need for more specif ij: selection criteria 
and more control by OW in selec7;ing personnel 
for duty in OMU. If past patterns of officer 
selection are continued, this will probably 
not be a problem. However, for NCOs s e- 
lected for OMU, pest patterns will definitel y 
not be adequate . 

Other considerations . The apparent strengths of the new c'-ganiza- 
tion structure address most of the negative findings of the si.. /, and 
additional actions such as developing SOP give further attentio,^ to the 
problem of starvjardizaticn and provide one oasis for training. At e-^ai 
ccnsf deration relates to final report preparation and feedba:' . 



There is every reason to believe that specialization 1n repo. u 
writing (""Docirnentatiorr in the new structure) can resolve tne proble;:. 
stsndardization and result in final reports thi^t satisTy tr:e c. ,eric n 
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objectivity, substance, organization, and clarity of expression. However, 
the new organization approach does not, and perhaps cannot, iddress the 
problem of obtaining timel y and adequate feedback . As noted in Chapter III, 
scarcity feedback appeared to be an important source of discontent. 
Since the final report is the enJ product of Task Analysis and represents 
the sum of efforts of OMU personnel, every effort should be made to 
£i^tain_A nd disseminate feedback on how the report was received and the 
results of report reco mmendations . Such feedback should probably be 
shared with all OMU members and could serve both as a learning tool and 
as a S'^urce of pride in accomplishment. 

Surma ry. The advantagrs of the new organization structure ieem to 
far outweigh the potential disadvantages. The potential trouble spots 
discussed above are important to consider because they are bar,ed upon 
findings cf the study of OMU under the previous structure and because 
the new structure is intended to reso've some of the organizational 
problems revealed in these data. It would seem to be use'ul to examine 
and document tne effects of th= new organization in resolving these diffi- 
culties over a period of tine and tc explore the overall effectiveness of 
the new structure itself after it has been in effect during at least two 
OF studies. 

3EC0VNENDATI0NS FOR RJRTHER ACTIONS BY OMU 

Despite the changes introduced by t?^e reorganization, there are 
several suggestions related tc management processes deserving attention 
ar-l comment in this repo-t. 

•'• Planning and coordination . With the new organization as with the 
old, weekly meetings of each team could very worthwhile. In ad- 
dition, the need for standard operating procedures is real. As one 
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step in this direction, a manual for the use of PERT in OMU Projects has 
been prepared as a supplement to this final report for R. A. 5. 

Also, the need for useful performance evaluations will persist. As a 
first step, OMU should develop and communicate standard criteria for use in 
these evaluations. Standard criteria will become more important as more 
use is made of a matrix-type organization. With several evaluators, uniform 
criteria are essential . 

2. Comunications , In addition to weekly meetings, group se:ninars , 
following the pattern .nost recently used, could help iinprovD th^ over-all 
lev?" of inten^al communications. 

3. Schedjl ing tours of duty at OMU , The present practice of three- 
year tours seems to be satisfactory, especially if augmented by formal train- 
ing early after assignment. It would be helpful to provide some overlap for 
new nerribers of the staff. 

^- '-iaive personnel . The advantages of tradi t'icr.el practice outweigh 
the disadvantages, especially if t^ams can benefit fron augmentation , when 
:o55ijie, by remL-ers of the OT'^U staff with experience in each OF under study. 

- - Selection and assicn-ent . Past p ractice seems satisfactory so far 
as officers are concerned . The practice of assigning officers with appropriate 
educational bac<grojnds to jMj has been further enhanced with approval of 
tne new taDle of organization. Officer specifications in the T,0, provide 
tnst seven officers of the eleven authorized possess oost-graduate degrees. 

^zr \':0s, OMj should develop ncre soecific selection criteria and solicit 
:ooDeratio- fro-- -^onito^s in rDeeting the desired s;>ecifications. The selec - 
tior- of 'iCCs is ccnsijered to be a critical orcble:^ . The Director of 
s^^ould be given the opportu-nity to review the personnel rezoris of NCOs 
z^zozsed fo- assicnnent to O^J, be an Integral cart of selectron along witn 
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the monitor, and have the right of veto. It is hoped that the Chief o f 
Staff. HQ, USMC wi ll support and implerant this recommendation . 

6. Morale. Several factors seem to have had a dysfunctional effect on 
nor^le. Suggestions have been made for improvement in fitness reports and 
appraisals. Requirements for extra duty should be reduced or eliminated ; 
excessive travel will necessarily be reduced because of limited funding for 
TAD witnin the foreseeable future. 

7. Final report preparation . Two highly desirable changes are in 
order in the preparation of final reports. Provision should be made for 
wi der tean participation , ard similar attention should assure more thoroi.gh 
feed^acK to xeam n^enber'S. Expressior; will pre5-n-,ably be improved by 
siiecialization of writers, and vn'der participation nay result from the 
develop-ent of individual T.ini -reports prepared by NCOs to provide a fuller 
representation of conclusions for consideration by the final report writers. 

^- ^'''g C'esir e for excellence in performance and achievement of goals . 
Tie research project of which this report is a part was initiated because of 
tne desire of ner.bers cf the OMU staff to ensure that their efforts would 
-5ke a nisxi^urr co-,tribution to effective 'itilization of manpower in the Marine 
Corps. To accoTpUsh this, OMU was willing to .isk an outside organization 
to make an objective evaluation of the effectiveness of its operational 
:rDcedjr5S ard organizational structure. As a forrer Director of DMU 
rnrased it, "We have laid out cjr dirty linen for outsiders to look at. Let 
f^e z^:-.DS fall where they nay." We cannot close this report withciit an 
excressvc-! cf our ad-nration for the courage- of the leaders cf an crcaniza- 
z-.o'- to "Djt it :-i the lire^^ in its desire to become riaxinally effective in 
its -ission, as 3;'J has c'cne. 

Throughout this research, as nenticnsd earlier -n this report, G". has 
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maintained a stance of complete openness and honesty about every phase of 
its operations. This has greatly simplified the task of our research staff. 
Our efforts have been enhanced by the complete cooperation we have received 
from OMU. And, the initiative and innovative implemations by OMU of ideas 
generated during our research have been a source of great satisfaction to 
all members of our research staff in all of the eight research areas of 
which this report on R. A. 5 is a part. 

We comnend all members of the staff of OMU for their desire for 
excellence in cerformance of their mission to improve effective utilization 
of nanpQv.ar in the J-larine Corps. We hope that the results of our researcn 
efforts win be a spur to the present OMU staff, and those who follow, to 
continue tnis attitude and effort towards excellence. 

conclude this Research Area 5 summary with our compliments and 
con^-ratjlations to OMU for its prompt, definitive action in implementing 
significant irprovenents during the course of the study and our feeling of 
assurance that sinilar attention and thoughtful consideration will be 
given to the suggestions for further change outlintu on nages A?, i4 and 
-5 of this reoo'^t. 
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APPENDIX 



OMU QUESTIONNAIRE 



This questionnaire was used to gather written data from 
OMU members. It was administered during Phase II (see 
page 6) and proved effective In encouraging both Officers 
and NCOS to express their reactions to OMU organization and 
management practices and provide suggestions for Improving 
the Task Analysis process. 




OMU QUESTIONNAIRE 



This questionnaire is designed to provide the opportunity for 
you to comment freely and openly on various aspects of OHU 
organization and operations. Your responses will be held in 
strict confidence by the research staff at California State 
University, Los Angeles Foundation. 

Take as much time as you wish. Your comments on the enclosed 
topics are vital to our efforts fully to assess OMU efforts 
and to develop viable recommendations for improvement. 



THANK YOU 



DO NOT WRITE YOUR NAME 
ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Section I. 

1. Describe as specifically as posifble your job at OMU, in your own words. 



Preparing for an OF study : In planning, you work out the best v, you 
can think of to reach a target. You do this before you act to reach 
the target. If you p'.an with care, you will make it easier to oet there 
than if you don't. 

a. How could a team do a better job of planning for --n OF study? 



b. What might be included in the planning process? 



c. r^ow should it be c*one? 



d. WIto^ should do the planning? 



Assessing efficiency and effectiveness : 

a. How should a tean conducting an OF study be evaluated for performance 



b. How should individuals on a team be evaluated for performance? 



c. How are individuals now evaluated for performance? 



d. How satisfied are you with the present evaluation approach? Why? 



3. 

4. Team size, composition, and coordination : 

a. Is the number of individuals on a team too large or too small? Why? 



b. What about the composition of a team? What, in your opinion, might 
be the ideal composition of a team — regarding the structure (who 
does whar.) and the nature (backgrounds or skills of the individuals)? 



c. How could coirrnunication be improved in your team? 



d. Are job tasks on your team carefully defined and coordinated? (Please 
explain. ) 



e. How could coordination be improved? 
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Inter-team communication : 

a. What kinds of information or ideas are shared among teams? 



Does existing comnunlcation among teams contribute to the effective 
completion of OF studies? ciFt:i.tive 



c. How could communication amonq teams be improved? 



Selection for duty at OMU : 

a. Why do you think you were selected lor duty at (MJ? 



b. Wh4- pedfic qualities or capabilities do you believe an NCO should 
navt ,0 be selected for duty at OMU? 



Orientation to Of'IU : 

a. Describe how you were oriented to the SOP of OMU when you arrived. 



b. For individu.ils just arriving for duty at OMU, how could the orientation 
process be ■'mproved? 



Data analysis : (general ) 

a. What part do you play in interpreting the tree diagrams? 



b. If you do play a major part, how do you detenr.ine the boundaries of an 
HOS cluster from the diagram? 



c. Do you have a preformed hypothesis of what an OF will look like before 
analyzing the tree diagram? 



If so, what "hunches" or assumptions lead to the development of the 
hypothesis? 



Data Analysis (specific) 

a. Please list the stages or steps you go through in alalyzinq the 
diagrams. 



b. What descriptive statistical techniques (for example, the mean or 
n.ode) are used to review the data before naalytical tests are 
employed? 



c. Do you often have to "force" or isolate a small group in order to 
fcrrn a cluster? 

If so, what criteria do you use to decide to which cluster it belongs 



d. Besides the members of your own team, who assists in alalyzinq the 
diagram output? 



Bei;-:ci»3 OMU on-the-job-training. have you had other experience with 
Cluster or classification analysis' (Please specify.) 



f. Please list any items relative to clustering and data analysis about 
which you feel uncertain or would like more information. 



Final Report Prgparation : What are your own reactions to OF st'idy 
reports that have been completed by tear7](sTTo which you have been 
assigned? 

a. Once they were completed, how did you feel about their completeness 
accuracy, and potential impact on subject OFs? 



b. What could be done to improve the final report preparation process? 



c. What member(s) of the team (don't mention names) usually develop(s) 
or fonnulate(s) the recommendations in the final report? 



d. How shoild the writing of the final report be accomplished? 



e. What kinds of feedback have you or your team received on completed 
OF studies? 



f . What are the sources of any feedback you have received? 
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8. 



11- Task inventory review : How do you feel about the policy of net allowino 
deletions of task statements when task inventories are reviewed? 
Please explain. 
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Section II . 

1. liave you been involved In an OF study from start to completion? 

yes no 

If yes, how nany? 

2. How lonq have you been at OMU? (check one) 

^a, less tnan 6 nonths 

_^b. 6 months - 1 year 



_c. 1 ' years 
jd. ' 2 years 
2-3 years 
J, over 3 years 



3. How confident are you now that you are well prepared for performing tasks 
you have been assigned at OMU? 



4. What have you learned from your experience at OMU that you ifould like to 
pass on to future members of the OMU orqanization? 
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In the space below, please add any comments you believe might help us to 
jlly explore the overall operations of 0::u or tlie conduct of task analys 
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Naval Postgraduate School 
Monterey, CA 93940 
ATTN: Library (Code 2124) 

1 Mr. George N. Graine 

Naval Sea Systems Ccmraand 
SEA 047C12 

Washington, DC 20362 

1 Chief of Naval Technical Training 
Naval Air Station Memphis (75) 
Millington, TN 38054 
ATTN: Dr. Nornxan J. Kerr 

1 Principal Civilian Advisor 
for Education and Training 
Naval Training; Connand, Code OCA 
Pensacola, FL 32508 
ATTN: Dr. William L. Maloy 

1 Director 

Training Analysis & Evaluation Group 
Code N*00t 

Department of the Navy 

Orlando, FL 32813 

ATTS: Dr. Alfred F. Smode 

1 CV.. > f of Naval Training Support 
Code N-21 
Building 45 
Naval Air Station 
Pensacola, FL 32508 

1 Navy Personnel Research 
and Development Center 
Code 01 

San Diego, CA 92152 



5 Kavy Personnel Research 
and Development C^tnter 
Code 02 

San Diego, CA 92152 
ATTW: A.A. Sjoholm 

2 Navy Personnel Research 
and Development Center 
Code 306 

San Diego, CA 92152 
ATTH: Dr. J.H. Steinemann 

2 Navy Personnel Research 
and Development Center 
Code 309 

San DJego, CA 92152 
ATTN: Mr. R.P. Thorpe 

1 Navy Personnel Research 
and Development Center 
San Diego, CA 92152 
ATTN: Library 

1 Technical Director 

U.S. Array Research Institute for the 

Behavioral and Social Sci<?nccs 
1300 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22209 

1 Anned Forces Staff College 
Norfolk, VA 23511 
ATTN: Library 

1 Consnandant 

U.S. Army Infantry School 
Fort Benning, CA 31905 
ATTN: ATSH-DET 

1 Deputy Commander 

U.S. Army Institute of Administration 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, IN 46216 
ATTN: EA 

1 Dr. Stanley L. Cohen 

U.S. Army Research Instituto for 

the Behavioral and Social Sciences 
1300 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22209 
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i Dr. Ralph Dusek 

U.S. Array Research Institute for ihe 

Behavioral and Social Sciences 
1300 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22209 

1 HQ USAREUR & 7 th Army 
ODCSOPS 

USAREUR Director of GED 
APO New York 09A03 

1 ARI Field Unit - Leavcnvorth 
Post Office Box 3122 
Fort Leavenworth, KS 66027 

1 Dr. hjlton S. Katz, Chief 

Individual Training & Performance 
Evaluation 
U.S. Army Research Institute for the 
Behavioral and Social Sciences 
1300 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22209 

Air Force 

1 Research Branch 
AF/DnrfAR 

Randolph AFB, TX 781-^^0 

1 Dr. G.A. Eckstrand (AFHRL/AST) 
Wright-Patterson AFB 
Ohio 45433 

1 AFHRL/DOJN 
Stop i!^63 

Lackland AFB, TX 78236 

1 Dr. Martin Rockway (AFHRL/TT) 
Lowry AFB 
Colorado 80230 

1 Dr. Alfred R. Fregly 
AFOSR/NT 

1400 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22209 

I Dr. Sylvia R. Mayer (MCIT) 

Headquarters Electronic Systems Division 
LC Hanscom Field 
Bedford, MA 01730 



1 AFKRL/FED 
Stop #63 

L&cKiand AFB, TX 78236 
Marine Corps 

23 Coraaandant of the Marine Corps (Code RI 
Headquarters, United States Marine 
Corps 

Washington, DC 20380 
Coast Guard 

1 Mr. Joseph J. Covan, Chief 
Psychological Research Branch 

(G-P-1/62) 
U.S. Coast Guard Headquarters 
Washington, DC 20590 

Other DOD 

1 Military Assistant for Human 
Resources 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 

3D 129, Pentagon 
Washington, DC 20301 

12 Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station, Building 5 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
ATTN: TC 

Other Governme nt 

1 Dr. Lorraine D. Eyde 

Personnel Research and Development 
Center 

U.S. Civil Service Consnisalon 
1900 E Street, M.W. 
Washington, DC 20415 

1 Dr. William Gorhan, Director 

Personnel Research and Development 
Center 

U.S. Civil Service Cotnnlsalon 
1900 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20415 
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I U.S. Civil Service Conoission 
Federal Office Building 
Chicago Regional Staff Division 
Regional Psychologif^t 
230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IL 60604 
ATTN: C.S. Winiewicz 

Miscellaneous 

1 Dr. Gerald V. Barrett 
University of Akron 
Department of Psychology 
Akron, OH 44325 

1 Dr. Bernard M. Bass 
University of Rochester 
Graduate School of Management 
Rochester, NY 14627 

1 Dr. A, Charnes 
BEE 512 

Uulversity of Texas 
Austin^ TX 78712 

1 Dr. Rene' V. Dawis 

University of Minnesota 
Department of Psychology 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

1 Dr. Robert Dubin 

University of California 
Graduate School of Administration 
Irvine, CA 92664 

1 Dr. Marvii? D. Dunne tte 
University of Minnesota 
Department of Psychology 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 

1 niic 

Process irg and Reference Facility 
4833 Rugby Avenue 
Bethesda, MD 20014 

1 Dr. Edvin A, Fleishman 
Visiting Professor 
University of California 
Graduate School of Administration 
Irvine. CA 92664 



1 Dr. M.D. Havron 

Human Sciences Research, Inc. 
7710 Old Spring House Road 
Vest Gate Industrial Park 
McLean, VA 22101 

1 HumRRO Central Division 
400 Plaza Building 
Pace Boulevard at Fairfield Drive 
Pensacola, FL 32505 

1 HusiRRO/WeStern Division 
27857 Berwick Drive 
Carinel, CA 93921 
ATTN: Library 

1 RuzdRRO Central Division/Columbus 
Office 

Suite 23, 2601 Cross Country Drive 
Colunbus, GA 31906 

1 RuinRRO/ Western Division 
27857 Berwick Drive 
Carmel, CA 93921 
ATTN: Dr. Robert Vineberg 

1 Dr. Lawrence B. Johnson 

Lawrence Johnson & Associates, Inc. 
2001 S Street, N.W. , Suite 502 
Washington, DC 20009 

1 Dr. Ernest J, McCormick 
Purdue University 

Department of Psychologiwal Sciences 
Lafayette, IN 47907 

1 Dr. Lyman W. Porter, Dean 
University of California 
Graduate Scliool of Administration 
Irvine, CA 92650 

1 Dr. Joseph V. Rtgney 

University of So^uthem California 
Behavioral Technology Laboratories 
3717 South Grand 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 

1 Dr. George E. Rowland 
Rowland and Company, Inc. 
?.0. Box 61 

Baddonfield, NJ 0S033 
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Dr. Benjamin Schneider 
University of Maryland 
Department of Psychology 
Colleae Park. MD 20742 

Dr. Arthur L. Siegel 
Applied Psychological Services 
404 East Lancaster Avenue 
Wayne, 19087 

Mr. George VTheaton 
American Institutes lor Research 
3301 New Mexico Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20016 



